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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

Puritanical Tendencies on the Part of Local Authorities, 

Lay and Ecclesiastical, in the later Tudor and early 

Stuart Period 

A. H. A. Hamilton in his Quarter Sessions from Queen Elisa- 
beth to Queen Anne 1 cites (pp. 28, 29) from the Devon records an 
interesting early instance of Puritanism on the part of the local 
authorities, acting, it would appear, at the instigation of the Church. 
It is an order made July, 1595, at a session held in the Chapter 
House of Exeter — "the bishop apparently being in the chair" — 
declaring : 

Church or parish ales, revels, May-games, plays, and such other un- 
lawful assemblies of the people of sundry parishes unto one parish on 
the Sabbath day and other times, is a special cause that many disorders, 
contempts of law, and other enormities, are there perpetrated and com- 
mitted, to the great profanation of the Lord's " Saboth ", the dishonour 
of Almighty God, increase of bastardy and of dissolute life, and of very 
many other mischiefs and inconveniences, to the great hurt of the com- 
monwealth. [It was] therefore ordered that these assemblies shall be 
abolished on the Sabbath, that there shall be no drink "used, kept, or 
uttered " upon the Sabbath at any time of the day, nor upon any holiday 
or festival in the time of divine service or the preaching of the Word, 
nor at any time in the night season; nor yet that there shall be "any 
Mynstralsy of any sort, Dauncyng, or suche wanton Dallyances, used at 
the said May games." 

In January, 1599, the justices went so far as to order "that parish 
ales, church ales and revels should be utterly suppressed", and a 
market which had been held on the "Sabboth" at East Budleigh 
was also abolished. 

The query naturally arises, how widespread was this attitude — 
this enforcement of a strict observance of the Sabbath and this 
attempt, on the part of the magistrates and the Church of England 
clergy, before the Puritan regime had really become dominant, to 
put down certain potvaliant and ludibrious customs which had 
flourished in Merry England time out of mind ? An examination of 
such extracts from local records and from private letters as may be 
found in the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
seems to show that the tendency was well marked in widely sepa- 

1 London, 1878. 
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rated parts of the country from a period beginning comparatively 
early in Elizabeth's reign. For example, Robert, bishop of Win- 
chester, writes October 7, 1570, to William More, Esq., at Losely : 

Grace and peace. Where John Slifelde of Bifflete have heretofore 
binn admitted to kepe an Ale Howse, and for the well using thereof, as 
I thinke, is bounde be recognisaunce to our souveraigne Lady the Quene's 
majestie, so it is that he has this my last visitacion binn orderly detected 
to have mayntained dauncyng at his howse the Saboth day, and that in 
tyme of divine service. . . . Wherfore you shall do well for example 
sake to take some streight order with him in this behalf. 2 

Again, some fifteen years later, a successor, Thomas, bishop of Win- 
chester, was prompted to issue a circular letter, May 13, 1585, "to 
the Ministers, constables, churchwardens, and others of the several 
parishes of his diocese against the impious and profligate mainte- 
nance of Church-ales, May-games, Morrish-daunces and other vaine 
pastimes on the Saboth dayes ". 3 Among the town records of Ips- 
wich there is preserved an order of December 6, 1571, " for the 
better observance of the Sabbath Day, that no inhabitant of Ipswich 
shall on that day open shop-window or shop-door for the purpose of 
selling wares on that day, the ordinance not to apply to butchers 
selling meat at hours other than the time of common prayer ". 4 On 
December 6, 1599, it was further ordered that no wagoner or 
common carrier of Ipswich shall work on the Sabbath Day; the 
order being made 

forasmuch as the waggoners and comen carriers of this towne have 
and doe usuallie begynne to travell towards London everie week on the 
tuesdaie with there wagons and carriages and doe come out of London 
on the Frydaye at afternoon and [apparently some word omitted, e. g., 
travel] by most part of the Sabothe daie to the great offense of Al- 
mighty God and contrarie to the lawes of the realme, and to the infamie 
and slander of this towne. 5 

To cite one more instance, the town authorities of Yarmouth 
ordered, November 20, 1605, " that noe carter nor bruer nor any 
other shall travel with their cartes and horses, nor do any other 
business upon the Sabboth daye upon paine for every such default 
so offending, of xii d. to be levied by the Churchwardens." 8 The 
interesting thing is that all these orders emanate from or are en- 
forced by the authorities — bishops, justices of the peace, town 
councillors, and churchwardens — and are not the mere aspirations 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm, Seventh Report, p. 623. 

s Ibid., p. 640. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, p. 254. 

5 Ibid., p. 256. 

«Ibid., p. 318. 
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of the Puritan opposition. An extended study of the local records 
might furnish farther evidence on the point and modify the current 
views as to the attitude of the established order in Church and 
State, a field in which Professor R. G. Usher has done such valuable 
pioneer work in his Reconstruction of the English Church. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

[The managing editor asks leave to " do his bit " in support of 
Professor Cross's note by advancing conclusive evidence that the 
habit of singing psalms through the nose, one of the best-established 
traits of Puritanism, was already the custom of a typical and mis- 
cellaneous body of Englishmen in 1579. It comes from the 
Reverend Francis Fletcher's The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis Drake, written by the chaplain of Drake's expedition, and 
published in London, in 1628. The passage quoted below may be 
conveniently found on page 163 of Dr. Burrage's Early English 
and French Voyages (Original Narratives series, New York, 1906). 
It is from a description of the conduct of the natives of the Cali- 
fornia coast when Drake and his men, during their stay in the 
"convenient and fit harborough", from time to time held divine 
service : 

In the time of which prayers, singing of Psalmes, and reading of 
certaine Chapters in the Bible, they sate very attentively : and observing 
the end at every pause, with one voice still cried, Oh, greatly rejoycing 
in our exercises. Yea they tooke such pleasure in our singing of 
Psalmes, that whensoever they resorted to us, their first request was 
commonly this, Gnadh, by which they intreated that we would sing. 

It is submitted that the phonetic statement in the last sentence 
admits of but one interpretation, the one which is suggested above.] 

Early Opinion about English Excise 

In 1733 Sir Robert Walpole declared in the House of Commons 
that there were then ten or twelve articles of consumption subject 
to the excise laws, the revenue derived therefrom amounting to 
more than £3,000,000 per annum ; and he added : " A great number 
of persons are, of course, involved in the operation of these laws; 
yet, till the present moment, when so inconsiderable an addition is 
proposed, not a word has been uttered about the dreadful hardships 
to be apprehended from them." 1 On the other hand it was the 
opinion of Coxe that the excise in England was not only detested by 
the people but that it had been almost uniformly condemned by the 

1 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole (London, 1798), I. 395. 



